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Coupling Pin Mystery 


First, I suppose, I should explain 
what a coupling pin is. Make a circle with 
a finger and the thumb of both your hands. 
Ask a friend to make a similar circle with 
a finger and the thumb of one of his hands. 
Ask him to put his circle between the two 
circles you have made. Then ask him, with 
his other hand, to push a pencil down 
through the three circles. Close the circles 
so they grip the pencil, and ask your friend 
to try to pull away without opening the 
circles. He cannot, because the pencil holds 
your hands together. 

Your hands are now coupled. The pencil 
is the coupling pin. Notice that to separate 
your hands you must either pull out the 
pencil or break it. Coupling pins are used 
to hold the cars together on a train. 

Well, one day—May 23, 1854, to be 

























exact—Elder and Mrs. James White were 
supposed to begin a journey from Mich- 
igan to Wisconsin to visit some of the 
believers there. 

All afternoon Elder White felt uneasy. 
Time and again he said to Mrs. White, “I 
feel strange in regard to starting on this 
trip; but, Ellen, we have promised the be- 
lievers we would come, and we must go.” 

As evening drew on they knelt and 
prayed that God would protect them. 

About eight o’clock they went to the 
station. A trunk containing many of Elder 
White’s books was placed in the baggage 
car. Mrs. White sat down in the sleeping 
car, then got up again. “James,” she said, 
“I can’t stay in this car. I must get out.” 

It was all very strange. They left that 
car and walked to the one at the back. 
Here they sat down, but Mrs. White said, 
“I don’t feel at home on this train.” 

They traveled three miles when suddenly 
there was a terrific jolt, followed by screams. 

Elder White looked out and saw that the 
locomotive had hit an ox lying on the rails 
and had jumped the track. Breaking away 
from the rest of the train, it had run on till 
it had hit a sawed-off tree three feet thick. 
Then it had turned over, and fallen back 
on the track upside down. 

The cars had then crashed into the loco- 
motive and had been smashed to splinters. 
The seat in which Mrs. White first sat was 
crushed. 

But note this. The baggage car with 
Elder White’s books, having jumped the 
track, was unharmed. And the car in which 
Elder and Mrs. White were sitting had 
come loose from the other passenger cars 
and was still on the track—the only one! 

Next day some friends, viewing the 
wreck, examined the coupling. Had the 
coupling pin broken? No. It had been re- 
moved. They saw it lying neatly beside the 
coupling! 

They praised the brakeman for taking 
it out at the right moment to save their 
friends’ lives. 

But the brakeman said, “I didn’t touch 
that pin. There wasn’t anyone near it when 
the crash occurred.” 

Who took the pin out? See Psalms 34:7. 


Your friend, 


llewind. Wlazel 








Joe discovered God had a plan 


in keeping him out of school. 





JOE-THE LITTLE TAILOR 


By ANEES A. HADDAD 


OE sat in the tailorshop making the 

last stitches on a pair of trousers he 
was sewing. He looked at the clock on the 
opposite wall—3:45. Fifteen more minutes 
and the school bell would announce the 
end of another day for his friends. 

Joe sighed. He used to like that bell! 
But now it made his heart ache. For every 
time he heard it, it reminded him he 
couldn't go to school any more. He was 


only fourteen, but he had to sit in this 
old tailorshop day after day to earn money 
to help his mother raise the family. 

Ding, dong! Ding, dong! rang the school 
bell. 

“That old bell!” he whispered to him- 
self. “I wonder if they ever miss me at 
school.” As he sat musing, several of his 
friends stopped in front of the shop, with 
their books on their backs. To page 20 


Joe sat in the tailorshop watching his friends go by. How he wished he could go back to school! 
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CHAPTER 2: STRANGER IN THE TWILIGHT 





A‘ THE sound of Maude’s scream panic 
seized the two families in the dark de- 
pot. Papa jumped to his feet and started 
toward Maude, even though he could not 
see her. He need not have got up, for Maude 
was stumbling toward the opposite side of 
the room, crying frantically for help. 

“Whatever is the matter with you, 
child?” Papa gasped. 

“I sat on a man,” Maude blurted out, 
“and he gave me a shove.” 

When daylight finally crept into the win- 
dows and allowed the McKays and Pere- 
grines to see the inside of the depot, they 
were surprised to find the entire room lit- 
tered with tramps, sleeping on the floor and 
the benches or slouched against the wall— 
every corner had a man. It was no wonder, 
then, that both fathers decided their families 
needed to move on. 

The next part of the journey was by 
stagecoach, and so without a trace of sad- 
ness they bade farewell to Bozeman and 
headed out over the prairie. Little Ruth soon 
learned to hate the stagecoach worse than 
the train. 

“Tt rocks so much,” 
whimper. 

Mamma looked at her kindly. But in a 


she said almost in a 


voice that meant, “You must learn to be t 
brave,” she said, “Ruth, the best thing to do 
when things go hard is to forget yourself 
and think of others.” 
Ruth turned away and looked out the 
window at the rocking, swaying prairie. 
There was no use whimpering, she 
thought. It only made matters worse, but 
what could she do? How could she “think 
of others” as Mamma had said? “I wonder 
if I could ride up on the top where I could 
see the horses?” But this thought was put 
out of her little mind in a hurry when she 
realized there were two men up on the high 
seat already, and, besides, it would be dan- | 
gerous out there. “Just what can I think 
about?” She almost said it aloud. “There’s 
no one any worse off than I am. No one ex- 
cept that’s it. Think of Grandma.” 
Grandma was not with them, but would 
make the trip out in the spring. Dear old 
blind Grandma. Just the thought of her 
made Ruth forget herself and that feel- 
ing of nausea. Ruth closed her eyes and 
tried to picture her grandmother and how 
she would make this same trip. 
Grandma had gone blind because she 
washed her eyes in turpentine once at the 
suggestion of a friend. Grandma used tur- 
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pentine for everything imaginable. She even 
smelled like turpentine. Ruth hated the 
odor, but she did like to have Grandma 
around, for she was always doing something 
that amused her. Like eating for instance. 
Grandma had all of her teeth missing ex- 
cept one lone tooth in the front, which pro- 
truded slightly. This never seemed to stop 
her from eating anything she wanted, for 
she could handle raw turnips and apples. 
Ruth liked to watch her use the one tooth 

a scraper whenever an apple was offered 

r. 

Ruth smiled to herself at the thought. 
It would be good to have her along now to 
help pass the time. But even the thought of 
her helped, and sooner than Ruth expected 
the stagecoach came to a halt. They had 
finally arrived. 

The homestead was situated out on the 
flat, flat prairie. There was one lonely cabin 
about 9 by 12 feet, and nothing else except 
space. Ruth gulped hard when she learned 
that this was to be their home. Not only 
their home, but the McKays’ home too. 


With four adults and 
seven children it is 
hardly fair to say that 
the house was a bit 
crowded. 

In the dead of winter 
the children could not 
go outside, because the 
wind was so strong it would knock them 
down. And there was no room in the house 
to play except on the beds. So they had to 
amuse themselves by picking out words 
from old newspapers that lined the four 
walls. Sometimes they would stop and listen 
to the wind howling outside and wish for 
spring, but then it would be “back to the 
word games.” Perhaps this accounts for the 
fact that all of them turned out to be very 
good spellers. 

There were never any disciplinary prob- 
lems in the small cabin on the prairie, be- 
cause Mamma had been a schoolteacher 
before she was married, and would allow no 
naughtiness. Aunt Ollie was jolly like 

To page 16 





Mamma and the girls watched anxiously, ready to run, as the stranger staggered toward the house. 
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Dennis and Chuck might have outwitted 


the dean if it hadn't been for 


THE WRONG 


MRS. SMITH 


By TASA MEADOWS 


nn leaned back against the dark 
green cushions. “Anybody could outwit 
old Mr. Marks,” he said, watching Chuck. 
“He’s not so bright.” 

The sounds of the boys’ dormitory seemed 
to fade a little as darkness settled. But then, 
as the lights were turned on, the noise in- 
creased again. 

“Do you suppose Mr. Marks could be 
stupid and still be the dean and teach alge- 
bra?” Chuck asked doubtfully. 

“Sure,” Dennis said. 

Chuck laughed a little, but then his face 
grew more serious: “Do you really think 
we can?” 

“Of course. Simple.” 

“Easy and sure, eh? No one will miss us?” 

“No one. Can't fail.” 

“O.K.,” Chuck said. “Run through your 
plan again.” 

Dennis outlined the scheme once more. 
That evening, Friday evening, at vespers, 
Mr. Marks would be on the platform to give 
a short talk. The boys would go into town 
and see an exciting picture at the Vogue, 
and then be back by the time vespers was 
over—or almost, in any case. 

Chuck had to sing a song for Sabbath 
school the following day. If they were 
missed, all they would tell the dean was that 
they had been to Mrs. Smith’s and prac- 
ticed at her place. Mrs. Smith was the music 
teacher, and this would be logical. 

So their story was all worked out, and 
they followed through their plans. But 
on the way to the theater Chuck began to 
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voice his doubts again: “I don’t know,” he 
said slowly. 

“Now what?” Dennis asked impatiently. 

“I don’t think that Mr. Marks is as stupid 
as you say. I remember someone told me 
that last year at a semester test he caught 
seven students who tried to cheat. 

“Oh, that.” Dennis had good reason to 
remember. “Sure, some of us made a mistake 
that time. But this time nothing will go 
wrong.” 

“You think we could get expelled for 
doing this?” Chuck asked nervously. 

“Not a chance,” Dennis assured him. 

Chuck walked on silently. But he was 
thinking gloomy thoughts. He was remem- 
bering what the students had told him 
about that semester test. Mr. Marks taught 
algebra twice each day; to two different 
classes. 

When the time came for the semester 
tests one class took the test before the 
other. Some of the students in the second 
class asked the students in the first class 
what the questions were. Then they 
quickly looked up those questions and found 


the answers. When Mr. Marks gave ial 


the test papers, they calmly wrote do 
these answers in order. 

Mr. Marks didn’t notice what they were 
doing, and when the test papers were col- 
lected, the cheaters sat back, expecting 
straight A’s. 

But such was hardly what they got. 

The following day Mr. Marks stood be- 
fore the class. 














“You know, a funny thing happened yes- 
terday,” he said, standing in front of the 
desk, and leaning against it, finger tips on 
the blotter. 

The class listened. 

“I gave a test to my first algebra class 
yesterday. It was taken from a test sent out 
by a national testing bureau. I wanted to 
compare the results of that test with one of 
my own. 

“So I gave the second algebra class a dif- 

ent test. My own. Of course, this also 
@:': point out anyone who was trying to, 
ah, take advantage of me.” 

He paused. Over the faces of a number of 
students—four boys, three girls—a dark 
flush began to spread. 

“To my surprise some of the answers 
written in on my own test were the same as 
those required for the test from the testing 
bureau, although- ” he raised his voice 
“—-the questions were as different as a 
cant and a kangaroo!” 

A stunned silence. Then laughter. Except 
from seven. 

The seven stared at their desk tops. What 
was going to happen to them now, they 
wondered. It had been such a foolproof 





plan. But it had failed 
miserably! 

Mr. Marks asked the 
seven students to see 
him after school. They 
gathered at the class- 
room door nervously, 
waiting for him at the appointed time. 

“What do you think he'll do? Fail us?” 
one asked. 

No one knew what to expect from Mr. 
Marks. 

Then he appeared, walking down the 
hallway, an expression on his face which 
all seven tried to analyze, without success. 

He smiled at them politely and asked 
them to step into his room. 

He sat down at the desk, motioning them 
to be seated at the desks before him. 

They sat down. 

He stared at his hands a long moment. 

Complete silence. Not a sound. 

“Well,” he said at last, “there was cer- 
tainly no trouble knowing who had cheated 
—you all signed your names at the tops of 
your papers, pretty as you please.” 

No answer. Silence again. Tension high. 

Mr. Marks looked up. 





The boys outside the dean’s office laughed uproariously when they heard Dennis and Chuck get 
mixed up over the two Mrs. Smiths. The dean had caught the two of them in a clever trap! 
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APRIL SHOWERS 


By ELLEN E. MORRISON 


Now God has sent the April rain 


To shower on the earth again; 

For every year it falls, | know, 

On seeds to help them sprout and grow. 
Then Maytime sun will warmly come 


And bring the flowers into bloom. 


——————————————— 


Rolling his tongue about his mouth, he 
looked the students over, his eyes going from 
one to another. Then he looked at his hands 
again. “I have just one thing to say,” he 
said quietly. 

They all listened, and one girl almost 
trembled with nervousness. Their hands and 
feet were cold and damp. Their heads 
seemed to be burning up with the blood 
that reddened their cheeks. 

“I’m truly sorry for you. I like you stu- 
dents, and if it didn’t sound so silly, I'd say— 
and mean it, sincerely—that I love each of 
you. But now—” He looked out of the win- 
dow. 

A boy pushing a lawn mower paused and 
started the motor. It roared loudly for a mo- 
ment in the silence. Then the mower crept 
into the distance and the roar faded. 

“But now,” Mr. Marks said, “you've 
cheated. Except for my love for you, I 
wouldn’t care a thing about it. I'd simply 
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grade your papers. And since your answers 
were the wrong ones for the test you took, 
I'd give you all F's and forget it.” 

He looked about him. “But, as I said, I do 
love you. I want to do the right thing. So 
I'm going to pretend this never happened. 
I'm going to spend my evening, tonight, 
writing up a new test, and I'll give it to 
you seven tomorrow. You will take it. Your 
grade on that test is the one I'll record. 
We'll forget about this—mistake.” 





The tension in the room broke, and the 
was a shuffle of feet, and then silence agai 


“However, there is one thing,” Mr. 


Marks added. “I have ” The lawn mower 
went by, then: “I have spent a lot of time 
on tests already, and time talking to you 
now, and then this whole evening will be 
spent on the new test. You've The 
lawn mower approached, went by, the boy 
making short cuts around several trees on 
the lawn. “You've stolen—yes, that’s the 
word—a lot of my time. But,” he said, stand- 
ing up, and smiling, his words a little 
rushed with the approach of the mower, 
“I'm going to mark this off to educational 
help. You've learned an important lesson 
today, I hope. Let’s pray that you won't for- 
get it.” 

The students left. 

Chuck looked up. He had been think- 
ing so hard he had almost forgotten he was 
on his way to the theater with Dennis. Now 
he noticed they were almost there. 

They went in, and after the film, man- 
aged, by running, to make it back to the 
dormitory just after the other boys returned 
from vespers. 

Nothing was said, but then the dean 
called Dennis to his office. “I missed you 
tonight,” Mr. Marks said. 

Dennis smiled, his story ready: “Chuck 
had to practice for singing tomorrow in 
Sabbath school. We—we went down to—ah 
—Mrs. Smith’s to get her help. We wanted 
to tell you—but you had to leave early to be 
on the platform, so we knew we'd just have 
to wait until now to report to you.” 








“T see,” Mr. Marks said. “Well, thank yo 


Dennis, for telling me. Oh, say, that was 
Mrs. Alfred Smith, wasn’t it?” 

Dennis nodded. “What's her address?” 
Mr. Marks asked. 

“Two blocks away, on Elmwood Road— 
you know.” 

“All right,” Mr. 
night,” 


Marks said. “Good 
To page 17 
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MWENDA AND THE HIPPO 


By FLORENCE MAE BURKE 


|" WAS nearing the end of the rainy sea- 
son in Barotseland, South Africa. But still 
it rained, and the waters of the Zambesi 
River were rising higher and higher. The 
plains were flooded, and the Africans living 
in the lowlands had fled to higher ground 
and built little grass huts to live in till the 
water should go down again. The older men 
























































































declared there hadn’t been so much rain 
for more than twenty years. 

But though the Africans were un- 
happy, the hippopotamuses were having a 
wonderful time. They loved all the deep 
water—and they wanted to keep it all to 
themselves. Even the boys and girls knew 
it was dangerous to travel in canoes where 
these animals inhabited the river. 

The intrusion of a boat always enraged 
the short-tempered hippos, and without any 
warning at all, an angry hippo would 
swim under the water until he was directly 
beneath the canoe. Then up he would come, 
upsetting the canoe 
and throwing all the 
occupants into the wa- 
ter. Finally, to satisfy 
his wrath, he would 
demolish the canoe 
and everything within 
reach with his enor- 
mous jaws. 

Many were the sto- 
ries that were told 
around the campfires 
and mealie pots con- 
cerning the fate of 
those who had dared 
to venture into “hippo 
water.”’ The grand- 
fathers would shake 
their heads solemnly as 
they recalled the in- 
cidents. To page 19 





Mwenda came up gasping for 
air and saw the hippo crush- 
ing his canoe in his jaws. 
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THE FRIENDLY ANIMAL PAINTER 


By ERNESTINE GRAVLEY 


HE teacher looked over his class and 

smiled. “I suppose our young painter has 
forgotten class time again,” he said. 

“Eddie is drawing animals at the zoo, 
sir,” one of the boys explained. 

The door opened, and a curly-haired boy 
entered. “I’m very sorry, sir,’ Edwin said. 
“Tll be glad to study after school, sir, but 
the animals were in a mood to be sketched 
this morning, sir.” 

“You'll not study after school this after- 
noon, my boy,” the teacher announced. 
“This is a special occasion for all the school 
and particularly for you, Edwin. But never 
mind. Your work is always good.” 

That day all his friends saw Edwin, who 
was only eleven years old, receive a silver 
medal from the Society of Arts of London 
in recognition of his talent for drawing 
and painting animals. 

As Edwin grew to manhood one success 
followed another. He loved all dogs, even 
the homeless mongrels, and _ befriended 
them at every opportunity. To him, they 





had great loyalty, courage, and personal 
and his paintings expressed these qualities. 

Soon one of his drawings was printed, 
a greathearted Saint Bernard dog. 

Edwin established a studio in London, 
and before long it was filled with paintings 
of dogs of every kind. He was a warm and 
kindly man with a great many friends. 
When these people came to visit, they 
would jokingly call at the door: “Edwin, 
keep your dogs off.” 

One bright autumn day a gentleman 
invited the artist to go deer hunting in 
Scotland. They tramped over the fields, 
then stopped behind some bushes to rest. 
There was a slight noise, and a fine stag 
came near the two men. The Scotsman 
waited for his guest, Edwin, to shoot. The 
artist suddenly laid down his gun and taking 
a notebook from his pocket began to draw the 
beautiful deer. From that time his interest 
in drawing these magnificent animals was 
almost as great as for dogs. 

It is said that he once drew a stag’s head 


This picture is “Saved.” The girl was drowning when the Saint Bernard jumped in and rescued her. 
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with one hand and at the same time 
drew a horse’s head with the other. 

While he was yet young he became fast 
friends with Queen Victoria. She used to 
send for him to come to the royal court to 
sketch and paint for the delight of Her 
Majesty. He did a number of portraits, one 
of them a likeness of himself at work, two 
of his dog friends watching over his shoul- 
der. 

Several of his works made him famous. 
Two great dog pictures are Fighting Dogs 
Getting Wind and The Old Shepherd's 
Chief Mourner. His most famous stag 
painting is called The Monarch of the Glen, 
and most school boys and girls today know 
and love it. 

This great man became a sculptor also, 
and every visitor to London sees the great 
lions he made to stand on Trafalgar Square. 

He lived from 1802 to 1873. He was 
knighted in the Queen’s Court, and was 
thereafter known as Sir Edwin Henry 
Landseer, friend of both man and beast. 


Edwin painted this picture of himself, with two dogs 
looking over his shoulder examining the picture. 


“The Monarch of the Glen” this picture is called. 
A proud deer of the Highlands surveys his domain. 


The lonely shepherd has died. No one cares, except 
his sheep dog, who leans heartbroken against the 
coffin. This is “The Old Shepherd’s Chief Mourner.” 
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Not all Mrs. White’s letters were written to old people. 


Here are parts of the many she wrote to her own children, 


Henry, Edson, and Willie, and to her grandchildren when they were young. 


LETTERS FROM MRS. ELLigl |G 


OF CHICKENS AND COWS 


Tittebewassee, Michigan 
February 17, 1868 


DEAR SON WILLIE: 


I dreamed of talking with you last night 
and telling you that your hens were too 
closely confined. That they must have sun- 
light, air and room to exercise in, then they 
will be healthy; and if you give them 
gravel, will lay even in cold weather. You 
let them out and they seemed so happy, so 
contented and went to laying and you 
brought in several eggs. “There, Willie,” 
said I, “see what pure air, sunlight and 
exercise will do?” The cow, Willie, must 
have the same treatment. 

Willie, pray for the Lord to bless and 
strengthen you. He will hear your prayer. 
He will answer your petitions. 

Much love to Sister Julia and Brother 
John. The Lord bless you all. 


From your Mother, 
In much love. 


P.S. Write to us at St. Charles. 





SISTER TEASER 


Topsham, Maine 
Sept. 20, 1859 


My DEAR LITTLE WILLIE: 


I will write you a few lines, as I have 
written to Henry and Edson. 
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COMPILED BY BESSIE MOUNT 


As we were riding in the cars, there were 
three children in the seat before us, one of 
them a little boy about your age. He was 
dressed prettily. He had a pretty face and 
curly hair, yet he did not behave prettily. 
He disturbed those who sat near him by 
his loud, sharp voice, contending with, and 
annoying, his sisters, giving them no peace. 
They threatened to tell their mother, but 
he did not seem to care for this. He be- 
haved so rudely, that we were all glad when 
he left the cars. 

I thought then how bad I should feel if 
my little Willie was so disagreeable. If 
Willie acts prettily, if he is gentle, kind, 
and obedient, his father and mother, and 
all good people, will love him. 


Your affectionate 
MOTHER 





FARMING FOR CHARACTER 


Elmshaven 
Sanitarium, California 


‘ July 5, 1903 
My DEAR GRANDDAUGHTER: 


I feel a deep interest in you. Keep your 
heart stayed ever upon God. 

Learn a lesson from the work of the 
farmer in cultivating the field. He must 
cooperate with God. His part is to prepare 
the ground, and plant the seed, at the 
right time and in the right way. God gives 
the seed life. He sends the sunshine and the 
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showers, and the seed springs up. If the 
farmer fails to do his part, the sun may 
shine, the dew and the showers may fall, 
but there will be no harvest. 

So, in the cultivation of character, you 
must cooperate with God. His word directs 
you to “work out your own salvation with 
fear and trembling. For it is God which 


Mrs. E. G. White reading a letter someone has sent 
her. She often sat in this chair to do her writing. 


worketh in you both to will and to do of 
His good pleasure.” You have a part to 
act, and as you act this part, God will 
surely cooperate with you. 


GRANDMA 





SPOILED MAN 


Iowa City, lowa 
March 3, 1860 


My DEAR HENRY AND EDSON: 


It is almost dark. I can write but a few 
lines this evening. 

Dear children, I am very anxious that 
you should form good characters. 

I know a man that is now living, who 
in youth had his own way, was not willing 
to yield his notions, and he grew up to 
want his own way, and carry out his own 
will in everything. We have been ac- 
quainted with him for quite a number of 
years, and he is, we think, a very unhappy 
man. He is irritated at once if every one 
does not do just as he wishes to have them. 
When people first see him they think that 
he is a good man, but when they become 
To page 20 













OUTSIDE THE POOL HALL 


By ELVA B. 


O ANYONE who didn’t know about 

Billy’s home life I suppose that what he 
said right there on main street would seem 
queer. And of course, most folks in a town 
like the one he lived in had no way of 
knowing about Billy’s private life. 

Billy was one of those very fortunate 
boys who have true Christian parents. He 
couldn’t remember a time when the family 
of four hadn’t had evening worship. It was 
such a comfortable, friendly time with Dad 
there, and they felt secure and close to- 
gether. Little sister would usually get an 
extra bit of loving and a short story, and 
then Dad would carry her piggyback to 
bed—if she wasn’t asleep already. 

Springtime and planting would find the 
four of them busy in the garden. For keep- 
ing the garden clean was a family project, 
and sharing good things together was a 
family delight. 

Yes, Billy had a good home, but probably 
the big reason why he said what he did on 
the street that day was that he had been 
taking part in Operation Doorbell. The 
church school children had been ringing 
doorbells on Sabbath afternoons each 
month, leaving tracts, and Billy had de- 
cided then and there he was going to be an 
evangelist when he grew up. 

One day he was passing a pool hall 
when he saw a nice-looking young man 
going toward the door. That’s when he 
made that strange speech. He said to the 
young man, “Please don’t go in there, sir.” 

The young man was greatly surprised, 
and turning to Billy he said, “What is it to 
you if I go in there?” 
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GARDNER 


“Well, you see, sir, I'm going to be an 
evangelist to help folks get ready to meet 
Jesus, and I thought I had better practice 
now. Please don’t go in there, for it isn’t 
a place Jesus would want you to go.” Billy 
reached out and took the young man’s hand. 

But the young man had no intention of 
letting Billy keep him from going into the 
pool hall. He jerked his hand back, grabbed 
Billy by the neck and shoved him away. 

Billy was too overwhelmed to know 
what to do. He ran around the corner to 
get out of the man’s way and to have a 
chance to think. 

“Whew!” he gasped. “I didn’t think he’d 
do that! I sure must have said the wrong 
thing.” 

He trudged on home, crestfallen and 
dejected. “Maybe it would be better if I 
kept my religion to myself,” he muttered, 
hands deep in his pockets. 

Time passed. Billy's courage returned, 
and he went on to academy and college and 
learned how to be a real evangelist. 

But he couldn’t forget what happened 
outside the pool hall that day. Every time 
he thought of it, he blushed, he was so 
embarrassed, and sorry, too. Probably he had 
have anything to do with religion again. 

From time to time Billy read in th 
newspapers about a man who was becoming 
quite famous for the way he was helping 
hundreds of boys to live worth-while lives. 
Billy wished he could get a chance to meet 
him. Probably he could give him some good 
ideas. 

And then one day he read in the paper 


annoyed that man so much he wouldn 6 

































































The man grabbed Billy by the scruff of the neck and pushed him down the street. “Leave me alone,” 
he snarled. ‘“‘And don’t try telling me where | can go and where | can’t. I'll decide for myself.” 


that the man was going to speak in a town 
nearby. “Now’s my chance to hear him,” 
Billy thought. And when the man began 
his lecture that night Billy was sitting in 
a good seat halfway back. 

He took notes for a while. Then the 
man said something that made Billy's mouth 
drop open. 

“I am often asked,” the man was saying, 
“why I am willing to spend so much of my 
time helping boys. Let me tell you the story 
of something that happened to me years 
ago, and I think you'll understand. 

“Back in those days,” he began, “I wasn’t 
much better than a worthless tramp. All I 
cared about was shows, saloons, and pool 
halls. 

“Then one afternoon as I was about to 
go into a pool hall a young boy about eleven 
or twelve years old came up and said to me, 
‘Please don’t go in there, sir.’ 

“I was so surprised I hardly knew what 


to do. And I asked him, ‘What's it to you 
if I go in there?’ 

“That little boy gave me the most amaz- 
ing reply. He said he was planning to be 
an evangelist someday and help folks get 
ready to meet Jesus, and he thought he 
ought to start practicing now. ‘Please don’t 
go in there, he repeated. ‘It isn’t a place 
Jesus would want you to go.’ 

“Then he reached out and took hold of 
my hand, to try to keep me from going in. 

“Well, folks, I wasn’t going to let anyone 
stop me from going anywhere I wanted to 
go, and I pulled my hand away, grabbed 
the boy by the back of the neck, and 
shoved him down the street.” 

Billy’s eyes were glued on the speaker. 
The pencil slipped from his fingers and 
fell to the floor, unnoticed. 

“The boy broke away,” the man went on, 
“and ran around the corner. But just before 
he disappeared, I saw he was crying. 
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FIND A PEN PAL HERE 


If you want pen pals, write to some of these boys 
and girls. They will be glad to get a letter from you. 


Allan Davis, 1119 Gramercy Place, Arlington, 
California, U.S.A. Stamps, rocks. 

Brenda Lewis, age 11. Route 1, Box 113, Montrose, 
Colorado, U.S.A. Swimming, biking, riding horses. 

Loismarie Lacy, age 13. 137 Livingstone Avenue, 
Albany 10, New York, U.S.A. Piano, stamps, singing. 

Lucy Thorburn, age 16. Route 4, Box 206, Traverse 
City, Michigan, U.S.A. Reading, outdoor sports. 

Judy Pemberton, Box 132, Azalea, Oregon, U.S.A. 
Riding horses, photography, piano. 

Barbara Kesinger, Box 591, Glendale, Oregon, 
U.S.A. Photography, piano, riding horses. 

Brian Beacham, age 13. c/o Sanitarium Health 
Food Company, Warburton, Victoria, Australia. 
Chemistry, photography, electricity, biking. 

Konnie Wagner, age 12. Route 1, Farmington, 
Washington, U.S.A. Hiking, riding horses, swimming, 
piano, reading. 

Carol Schultz, age 12. Route 2, Farmington, Wash- 
ington, U.S.A. Stamps, reading, riding horses. 

Barbara A. Seltman, age 11. Nekoma, Kansas, 
U.S.A. Post cards, match covers. 

Sharon Spencer, age 13. 16179-144th Avenue, 
Route 2, Spring Lake, Michigan, U.S.A. Outdoor 
sports, piano. 

Virginia Lovell, age 16. Route 2, De Queen, Ar- 
kansas, U.S.A. Post cards. 








“I didn’t care. I turned back to enter the 
pool hall. But, folks, something stopped me. 
Believe it or not, I couldn’t open the door. 
What the boy had said kept going round 
and round in my mind. Standing outside 
that pool hall door, I had to admit the boy 
was right. 

“And I thought, ‘I shouldn’t waste my 
time in places like this. He was a fine lad 
to think of me. I wasn’t brought up the way 
he was. I have just drifted. What a wonder- 
ful thing it must be to look forward to 
making something useful out of one’s life.’ 

“That was the turning point in my life. 
I decided that if boys could be taught to 
have high ideals and noble purposes, as 
that boy had, I would use my life to help 
other boys grow up like him. 

“I have helped a number of boys since 
then, as you know,” he said modestly. “But 
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one thought has haunted me all my life. 
What happened to the boy who talked to 
me that day? Did I discourage him? Could 
it be that I spoiled the life of the one who 
did so much to improve mine?” 

You could have heard a pin drop in the 
auditorium as the speaker finished his story. 
The silence was broken only by the sound 
of sobbing, and many were wiping their 
eyes. 

Then there was a stir halfway back. 
Billy, the evangelist, was standing to his 
feet. Now he was walking down the aisle, 
his hand held out. 

“You needn’t feel sad any longer,’ he 
was saying. “I was the boy who talked to 
you that afternoon, and you will be glad to 
know that I went ahead with my plans and 
am an evangelist today.” 

There was such a buzzing in the audience 
then as people told each other how wonder- 
ful it all was, that the speaker put away 
the notes he had prepared for the rest of 
his talk. “Friends,” he said instead, “let us 
all stand and thank the Lord with bowed 
heads that He uses even boys to save souls 
for His kingdom.” 





And the Wagons Rolled On 
From page 5 


Papa, so there were very few times Ruth 
really felt like crying, even though there 
were some strict rules. With everything so 
cramped in the little cabin there just had to 
be someone to keep law and order. But 
Ruth, who loved to tease and joke, was glad 
for fun-loving Papa and Aunt Ollie. 

Spring finally came after a long, cold, 
bleak winter. The snow melted away from 
the door and little shoots of grass poked up 
all over the wide prairie. Just to be outside 
again was such a relief that Ruth never 
noticed the empty land with its barren scen- 
ery. The birds were back, the sky was blue, 
and Papa and Carl McKay had a new house 
each, with one new barn between them. 
Everything seemed new and fresh and 
promising. 

“Makes me feel good clear down in here.” 
Ruth patted her stomach and smiled. 

“It will be good to move into our new 
home,” answered Mamma. 

The two new houses were nothing special, 
just rough boards with a roof, but they were 
not cramped, and Ruth knew there would 
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be a lot of things more interesting than just 
the four walls of the old cabin and the news- 
papers to look at. 

Once the house was livable and everyone 
was settled, Papa set out to start a band and 
teach music in the village three miles away. 
It wasn’t long before he had the children in 
the one-room country school organized into 
a band, with Ruth playing the big bass 
drum. In fact, all the Peregrine children 
were in the band—Ruby on the snare 
drums, Maude on the baritone (alto horn), 
Ada on the trombone or cornet. The older 
girls could play several instruments, includ- 
ing the string varieties, when Papa wanted 
an orchestra. Of course Papa could play all 
the instruments; he had once been leader 
of the Chicago Symphony. And Mamma 
could sing and play the piano. 

The Peregrine family was the main at- 
traction in the village. There had been ab- 
solutely nothing for the town folks to do for 
relaxation until the Peregrines moved to 
the prairie. Now the old schoolhouse fairly 
rocked with music when the Peregrines per- 
formed. Usually the villagers would not 
wait for some scheduled program, but would 
come all the way out to the Peregrine house 
and stay the evening after chores to hear 
the family warming up on the marches. 
Their house soon became a gathering spot 
for all the young people from miles around. 

At first Ruth felt embarrassed because so 
many people came to the house. She was 
ashamed of the homemade furniture and 
the poor clothing they all wore, but in mak- 
ing people happy with music she soon for- 
got about their poverty. To those that came, 
there was never a thought of how poor the 
Peregrines were, but how good and warm 
and friendly it was to be in their home. 

One evening just about dusk Ruth called 
her sister Ruby to the window. 

“Look, there’s someone coming across 
the field.” 

Ruby squinted. Sure enough, there across 
the wide expanse was a lone figure coming 
toward the house. 

“Do you suppose it’s Papa?” she asked. 

Ruth shook her head. Papa had left late 
in the afternoon for town and he wouldn't 
be home until way after dark. It couldn’t 
be any of the neighbors. They always came 
driving up in a wagon. 

“Anyway it couldn't be someone we 
know,” said Ruth flatly. “There’s just no- 
body around here that walks like that,” 


Mamma and the older girls had come to 
the window by now. The man was closer, 
and they could see his actions. He was sway- 
ing from side to side, stopping now and 
then to look at the house. Mamma looked 
frightened. 

“Quickly, children, gather a few quilts 
and be ready to run. If this is a drunken 
tramp, we'll have to run for the barn before 
he sees us. It might even be an Indian.” 

The girls rushed around the rooms gather- 
ing the blankets and quilts just in case they 
had to spend a night in the barn. Crowding 
close to Mamma, they watched, with quilts 
in hand, the queer movements of the 
mysterious visitor. On he came, staggering, 
swaying, stopping occasionally, then mov- 
ing on right toward the house. Mamma’s 
breath came fast. She clutched the curtain 
tightly, her eyes riveted on the stranger. 
The girls formed a tighter circle around 
their little mother. 

“Can you make out who it is, Mamma?” 
gasped Ada. 

“Not with that hat slouched over his eyes, 
I can’t.” 

The man quickened his step slightly and 
Mamma gave a jump. 

“Come, girls, we'll hurry to the barn be- 
fore he can come around this side of the 
house.” 

There was a dash for the door, and 
Mamma and the girls rushed toward the 
barn. Dropping the quilts inside the door, 
each found a knothole to watch the scene. 
Mamma had to have better sight, so peered 
around the corner just as the stranger came 
around the house. 


(To be continued ) 


The Wrong Mrs. Smith 
From page 8 


Mr. Marks sent the monitor to Chuck’s 
room to tell him he wanted to see him. 
When he asked Chuck where he had been 
during vespers, Chuck repeated the story 
clearly and accurately. Then Mr. Marks 
asked a question that got Chuck badly wor- 
ried. He asked, “Where does Mrs. Smith 
live?” 

Chuck felt suddenly nervous. Something 
was wrong. But he wasn’t sure what. And 
he had to answer: “Right here on the cam- 
pus, of course. Why did you ask that?” 
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Juniors Look Ahead! 
Swimming . .. Stories... Hikes... 
Ld \ y Track and Trail... Nature Study... 


/ . 
Fun Galore! = 













Let LIFE & HEALTH 
Help YOU Go ta Camp! 


HERE’S HOW: Any Junior boy or girl 
who sells only 15 subscriptions to LIFE 
AND HEALTH at $3.50, or 150 single 
copies at 35 cents, and turns in the fall — 
price te his Book and Bible House will 
be credited with $26.25 on his camp 
expense money. 








Write or phone your conference M V_ secretary or publishing 


department secretary for further information and supplies. 
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“Good night, Chuck,” Mr. Marks said. 

For a moment Mr. Marks meditated. His 
strategy had worked. He had known that 
Chuck was a new boy and had guessed that 
probably he did not yet realize that there 
were two Mrs. Smiths on the faculty, Mrs. 
Alfred Smith, the music teacher, who lived 
on Elmwood Road, and Mrs. Jack Smith, 
the principal's wife, who lived right on the 
campus. Boys were waiting to see him at 
the door to his office. But first he wanted 
to clear up this little matter. 

He called both boys to his office again. 
A slight apprehension was visible in their 
expressions this time. 

“Come on into the office, boys,” Mr. 
Marks said. 

They came in. “Better shut the door,” he 
said. “I—ah—have something to ask you, 
and it might be a little embarrassing.” 

The boys at the door looked up, curious. 

“We won't be embarrassed—let them 
hear,” Dennis said. He was firm, knowing 
that if the boys did not hear, they would 
think he had done something really wrong, 
and would pester him with a million ques- 
tions later. 

And besides, Dennis wanted them to 
hear the dean accuse him and Chuck, only 
to find that he, the dean, was mistaken. 
That would put Dennis in a good light in 
the boys’ estimation, Dennis thought. 

“All right, if you don’t care, neither do 
I,’ Mr. Marks said. He turned to Chuck: 
“Would you repeat the story you told me 
earlier?” 

With some nervousness, Chuck did, tell- 
ing it exactly as he had before. “And give 
me Mrs. Smith’s address, please,” Mr. Marks 
said. 

“On the campus,” Chuck said. 

Dennis jerked his attention from the 
desk. “Hey: ” he began. 

Then, calmly, Mr. Marks asked Dennis 
to tell his story, as he had before. 

Dennis did, red-faced. “And where does 
Mrs. Smith live?” asked Mr. Marks. 

“Two blocks away on Elmwood Road,” 
Dennis mumbled. 

The boys at the door broke into a loud 
laugh. 

For the rest of the school year—which 
was well over six months—the joke about 
Dennis and Chuck’s mistake was con- 
stantly repeated. And how the boys were 
teased! 

So much so, in fact, that Mr. Marks said 





he felt a little sorry for them, though not 
so sorry that he did not give them the 
punishment they deserved. 

Chuck and Dennis certainly felt sorry 
for themselves. And they never tried to 
outwit the dean again. 


Mwenda and the Hippo 
From page 9 


But Mwenda didn’t shake his head. He 
wasn’t afraid of a hippo. Maybe the grand- 
fathers were, but they were old and slow. 
He knew he was cleverer and wiser than 
all his grandfathers and all his uncles and 
even his own father and mother. He found 
out, alas, that he wasn’t so smart as he 
thought he was. 

One pleasant day, when the rain wasn’t 
falling, Mwenda was strolling with some 
of the other village boys along the river- 
bank when he saw his father’s dugout ca- 
noe tied to the bank. A daring idea 
flashed into his mind. 

“Watch me ride my father’s canoe out in 
hippo water,” he boasted. 

The others tried to discourage him, but it 
was no use. Mwenda was sure nothing 
would happen to him; and untying the 
canoe, he bravely stepped into it and pushed 
off with the long pole. 

The others watched in almost complete 
silence, wondering what would happen next. 

Suddenly they saw a huge bull hippo 
rise up out of the water directly in front 
of Mwenda’s canoe. 

Mwenda tried desperately to turn the 
canoe toward the shore, but he was too 
late. 

In just a matter of seconds that hippo 
ducked under the water, then came up with 
terrific impact right beneath the canoe, turn- 
ing it over and throwing Mwenda into the 
water. 

Mwenda came up gasping for air, and saw 
the hippo smashing his father’s fine canoe 
into splinters with his jaws. Fortunately 
Mwenda could swim, and swim he did, 
never faster in all his life. The boys on the 
bank tried to encourage him, shouting and 
yelling, but the hippo was gaining on him. 

And just as Mwenda reached the bank 
of the river the hippo lunged and snapped 
at one of his legs, leaving a deep, bleeding 
gash. 
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Mwenda flopped on the bank exhausted, 
and the others ran to his assistance. It was a 
very humble boy they helped to his hut, and 
how glad he was to see his father and 
mother, who did all they could to ease his 
pain and dress his wound. 

In spite of all, the leg did heal after many 
days, but Mwenda had an ugly scar to carry 
around the rest of his life. 

In spite of primitive conditions, the news 
traveled fast. Soon Mwenda’s experience 
with the bull hippo was being told and 
retold around campfires and mealie pots all 
over the country. Many a youth shook his 
head solemnly and declared that their eld- 
ers did know best after all. 





Letters From Mrs. Ellen G. White 
From page 13 


acquainted with him they change their 
minds, become tired of him, and wish he 
was elsewhere. He is a trial to everybody, 
is easily out of temper, and makes himself 
unhappy, and every one around him. 

Now, children, if you would not wish 
to be like this unhappy man, you must 
learn to govern yourselves while young. 
Don’t give way to fretful, unkind feelings; 
but remember that the Lord reads even the 
thoughts of the heart, and nothing is con- 
cealed from His all-seeing eye. 


Your affectionate 
MOTHER 





DISHONEST BOYS 


Somerville, Mass. 
Sept. 6, 1859 


My DEAR SON HENRY: 


We hope you are well and happy. Be 
a good, steady boy. 

You may see little dishonest acts in 
other boys, but do not think for a moment 
of imitating them. Learn to despise such 
things. Do not condescend to mean talk 
or to mean acts. Shun the company of those 
who do evil, as you would shun deadly 
poison; for they will corrupt every one who 
associates with them. 


Your affectionate 
MOTHER 
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Joe—the Little Tailor 
From page 3 


“Say, Joe,’ Graham said, putting his 
head in at the door, “are you interested in 
studying by correspondence?” 

“Interested? I'll say 1 am!” Joe answered. 
“But how much would it cost, Graham?” 

“They say it’s free of charge—just the 
postage stamp! Look, Joe, here is an en- 
rollment blank for you.” 

Joe took the blank and read—"“World- 
wide FREE Bible correspondence course.” 

“Sounds good, Graham,” he said. 

“Well, hope you enjoy it. Bye now!” 

“Thank you,” and Graham was gone. 

As Joe walked past the post office that 
evening, he dropped the card into the box. 

And from that day on he lived for the 
mail. His evenings became more and more 
interesting and challenging as he studied 
the Bible and tried to get better grades. 
But the Holy Spirit was working on his 
heart and new rays of truth were shining 
into his soul. The pastor visited him a few 
times, and Joe began to keep all God's 
commandments. 

Friday came. Joe told his boss that from 
that day on he would not be able to work 
on the Lord’s Sabbath. The tailor’s answer 
was quick and harsh. 

“Get out of here, and do not let me see 
your face again!” 

Joe walked out into the cold weather. A 
tear rolled down his cheek. What would 
his family say about it? 

He did not have to wait long to find 
out! His uncles persecuted him and his 
relatives beat him. But the more they tor- 
mented him, the more determined he was 
to obey the Word of God. 

It was some time before he was able to 
see the pastor again. He was cold and tired, 
but most of all he needed the pastor’s wise 
words of encouragement. That good man 
opened the Holy Book and read to Joe 
promise after promise. They knelt together, 
and the pastor prayed. It was a lovely 
prayer—full of faith and trust. It claimed 
every promise in the Bible for Joe, who was 
being persecuted for the sake of Jesus. 

When they got up, the pastor's face 
beamed with love. 

“Joe,” he said, “you have been a faithful 
boy, and the Lord will not leave you to 
suffer. Remain true to God. Your boss can- 





not do without a faithful boy like you. Not 
only will he call you back, but he will also 
raise your salary. Wait and see!” 

The days dragged slowly by. Joe and the 
pastor prayed constantly. 

One day Joe passed by the tailorshop. 
His former boss was sewing. “Good morn- 
ing!” said Joe. 

The tailor raised his head to see who 
was the owner of that familiar voice. Half 

ilingly, he said, “Morning, lad!” But by 
@: time Joe had passed the shop, wonder- 
ng, “What does he think of me?” 

“Joe!” He heard his name, and turned 
to see the tailor standing at the door. 

“Yes, sir,’ he answered. 

“Can you spare a few minutes?” 

“Yes, sir,” and Joe came back, his mind 
full of questions. 

“I’m sorry, Joe, for the way I spoke to 
you the other day,” the tailor said. “Do for- 
give me, please. My conscience has been 
bothering me. You did excellent work for 
me. I miss you in the shop. I want you back, 
but maybe I don’t deserve your faithfulness 
after the pain I caused you. But if you do 
accept my invitation to come back, | will 
raise your weekly salary, and give you 
Saturdays off—and,” he added, “you will 
not need to work on Sundays either.” 

“Thank you, sir,” Joe said with bowed 
head. “I will accept your invitation. But I 
should tell you that my pastor is working 
hard to see if I can go back to school. May 
I work until I can return to school?” 

“Joe, my son, consider this as your shop. 
Come whenever you can, and if you can go 
to school, I will not stand in your way.” 

It was a happy meeting with the pastor 
when Joe ran to him to break the news. 
And on the same spot where they had 
prayed to God when Joe was dismissed, they 
knelt together to thank Him for the answer. 

“Joe,” the pastor said when they had 
finished, “this is the result of faithfulness— 
and the Lord has greater things in store for 

ou.” 

When summer came, Joe told the tailor 


good-by, put his needle aside, and went 
canvassing. His faithfulness won him a 
scholarship to one of our academies in 
Beirut. 

Today Joe’s dream of returning to school 
is fulfilled, and he is preparing himself 
for a life of valuable service among his 
people. Such is the reward of faithfulness! 











You may look up the texts in your Bible to find 
the answers, then check with the answers below. 


Bible Stories 


By OLLIE JAMES ROBERTSON 


On the left are Bible quotations. On the right in 
jumbled order are the names of the Bible stories with 
which these quotations are associated. Can you put 
each quotation with the right story? 


1. “I will not let thee go, ex- 
cept thou bless me” (Gen. 
32:26). 

2. “My son, my son, would  b. 
God | had died for thee” 

(2 Sam. 18:33). 

3. “This is my beloved son; c. 
hear him” (Mark 9:7). 

4. “And the whole earth was d. 
of one language, and of 
one speech” (Gen. 11:1). 


a. The story of the 
transfiguration. 


The story of 
Cain and Abel. 


Jacob wrestles 
with an angel. 
Story of the 
Tower of Babel. 


5. “Then... [she] rent her e. The death of 
clothes, and cried, Trea- Absalom. 
son, Treason”! (2 Kings 
11:14). 

6. ‘‘Am | my brother’s  f. The story of the 


keeper?” (Gen. 4:9). crowning of 


Joash. 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


III-ISAIAH PROPHESIES ABOUT CYRUS é 


(APRIL 21) 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


READ THE LESSON TEXTS: Isaiah 44:23-28; 
45:1-6, 13. 

LEARN THE MEMORY VERSE: “I have raised 
him up in righteousness, and I will direct all his 
ways’ (Isaiah 45:13). 


READ THE GUIDING THOUGHT. 
Guiding Thought 


At the end of the forty-fourth and the begin- 
ning of the forty-fifth chapters of Isaiah, there is 
a very interesting prophecy. It was fulfilled a lit- 
tle more than one hundred years after it was 
given. The one whom it concerned, although he 
was not born at the time the prophecy was made, 
was referred to by name. When Cyrus, as king 
of the empire he had conquered, was shown 
this prophecy, he was greatly impressed that 
there existed One who could see the end from the 
beginning. So impressed was he, in fact, that he 
determined to let God work out His plans 
through him for the rebuilding of the city of 


Jerusalem that had been laid waste by the 
armies of Nebuchadnezzar. 
SUNDAY 


The Fall of the Kingdom of Babylon 
1. Find Daniel 2:39. 


By means of the dream of the image, King 
Nebuchadnezzar was given a prophetic view of 
world history. Nebuchadnezzar was ruler over 
the great Babylonian empire. What was he told 
by Daniel, who explained the meaning of his 
dream, about the end of this kingdom and the 
beginning of the next? 


2. Find Daniel 5:10-12, 25-28. 

One day while Belshazzar—the king who fol- 
lowed Nebuchadnezzar—was in the midst of a 
great feast, a mysterious hand appeared and 
wrote some strange words upon the wall. Who 
was called to interpret them and how did he ex- 
plain these mysterious words that concerned the 
end of the Babylonian empire? 


3. Read verses 30, 31. 


How soon and how accurately was this ay 
ecy of the end of the Babylonian empire ful- 
filled? 
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For further reading: Prophets and Kings, p. 
$22. 
MONDAY 


Cyrus Fulfills Prophecy in the Taking of Babylon 
4. Find Isaiah 45:1, 2. 


The general in charge of the army that be- 
sieged and took Babylon was Cyrus. He was the 
nephew of Darius, the ruler of the Medo-Per- 
sian empire. How were his exploits in the taking 
of the city described by Isaiah? 

5. Find Jeremiah 51:31, 32. 

How does Jeremiah describe the confusion at 
the time of the taking of the city, and the tactics 
employed? 


NoTE.— "While still in the festal hall, sur- 
rounded by those whose doom had been sealed, 
the king is informed by a messenger that ‘his 
city is taken’ by the enemy against whose devices 
he had felt so secure; ‘that the passages are 
stopped, . . . and the men of war are affrighted.’ 
Even while he and his nobles were drinking from 
the sacred vessels of Jehovah, and praising their 
gods of silver and of gold, the Medes and the 
Persians, having turned the Euphrates out of 
its channel, were marching into the heart of the 
unguarded city. The army of Cyrus now stood 
under the walls of the palace; the city was filled 
with the soldiers of the enemy, ‘as with cater- 
pillars;’ and their triumphant shouts could be 
heard above the despairing cries of the astonished 
revelers.”—Prophets and Kings, p. 531. 

For further reading: Prophets and Kings, p. 
523, par. 4; p. 534, par. 1. 


TUESDAY 


God’s Messenger Finds Favor in the Sight e 
Cyrus 


6. Find Daniel 6:16-23. 


What wonderful deliverance by the God of 
heaven did Cyrus witness during the reign of his 
uncle, Darius the Mede? 


NOTE.—'‘The deliverance of Daniel from the 
den of lions had been used of God to create a 
favorable impression upon the mind of Cyrus 
the Great. The sterling qualities of the man of 
God as a statesman of far-seeing ability led the 











Persian ruler to show him marked respect and 
to honor his judgment.”—Prophets and Kings, 
p. 557. 

7. Read verses 25-27. 

When the king saw how God had delivered 
Daniel, what decree did he make? 

8. Read verse 28. 

After this what was Daniel’s experience dur- 
ing the reigns of Darius and Cyrus? 


For further reading: Prophets and Kings, p. 
544, par. 5; p. 545, par. .1. 


7 . WEDNESDAY 
20d’s Will for Cyrus 


9, Find Isaiah 45:4-6. 

What special message was addressed to Cyrus 
through Isaiah over one hundred years before 
he reigned as ruler of the great Persian empire? 


10. Read verse 13. 
What work did God outline for Cyrus to do? 


NoTE.—"And now, just at the time God had 
said He would cause His temple at Jerusalem to 
be rebuilt, He moved upon Cyrus as His agent 
to discern the prophecies concerning himself, 
with which Daniel was so familiar, and to grant 
the Jewish people their liberty.”"—Prophets and 
Kings, p. 557. 

11. Read Isaiah 44:28. 

What did God call Cyrus? 

For further reading: Prophets and Kings, p. 


557, pat. 2. 
THURSDAY 


Cyrus Orders the Rebuilding of Jerusalem 

12. Find Jeremiah 25:12. 

What promise of a restored Jerusalem had 
God given through His prophet Jeremiah, and 


how long after the first captives had been taken 
was this prophecy to be fulfilled? 








NOTE.—"Upon his 
about two years of the fall of Babylon, Cyrus 
succeeded to the throne, and the beginning of his 
reign marked the completion of the seventy 
years since the first company of Hebrews had 


{Darius’} death, within 


been taken by Nebuchadnezzar from their 
Judean home to Babylon.”—Prophets and Kings, 
pp: 556, 557. 

13. Find Ezra 1:1-4. 

How did Cyrus carry out the prophecies of 
Isaiah and Jeremiah? 

14. Find Ezra 6:8. 


What provision did he make for the rebuild- 
ing of the Temple? 


For further reading: Prophets and Kings, p. 
558, par. 3; p. 559. 


FRIDAY 


Match the name of the prophet with his 
prophecy and with the name of the one for 
whom the prophecy was given by writing the 
same number in front of each. 


Prophet for Whom Given 
Daniel Belshazzar 

Isaiah Cyrus 

Jeremiah Belshazzar 

Isaiah Cyrus 

Daniel Nebuchadnezzar 


Prophecy 


“He is my shepherd, and shall perform all my 
pleasure.” 

“He shall build my city, and he shall let go my 
captives, not for price nor reward.” 

“And after thee shall arise another kingdom 
inferior to thee.” 

“And it shall come to pass, when seventy years 
are accomplished, that I will punish the king 
of Babylon.” 

“Thy kingdom is divided, and given to the 
Medes and Persians.” 





When Cyrus knew God 

















seen SO 








wanted him to let the Jews 
return home, he obeyed. Do 
we obey God as willingly? 
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SCOOPBILL the PELICAN, No. 2—By Harry Baerg 
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1. Scoopbill enjoyed the strangest food! He liked to 
eat carp, suckers, and other shallow-water fish— 
even salamanders, things that fishermen don’t care 
about. Yet fishermen often blame pelicans for eat- 
ing too many fish! 2. Scoopbill grew up to be six feet 


long and had a wing spread of nearly ten feet. He 
looked heavy, but weighed only half as much as the 
thirty-five-pound trumpeter swan. 3. He was one of 
the world’s largest birds and had to work quite hard 
every time he decided to take off from the water. 
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4. But once in the air, Scoopbill sailed effortlessly 
away with exceptional grace. Flocks of these huge 
birds will sail for hours high above their feeding 
grounds. 5. In traveling, a flock will fly abreast, one 
behind another, or in a “V” formation. Rhythmically 


they beat three times, then sail, alternating in line. 
6. The horny growth on the bill of a white pelican 
that looks like a rifle sight appears on both male and 
female birds only in mating season. Apparently it 
is just a useless ornament, and drops off in summer. 



































7. Once Scoop watched his cousins, the brown peli- 
cans, as they fished. Their methods were quite dif- 
ferent from his. They dived into the ocean from forty 
or fifty feet after their fish. Scoopbill preferred his 
own method! 8. After spending the winter in the 
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Gulf of California, Scoopbill and the others flew north 
to the lake in Oregon where he had been born and 
where the flock regularly nested. 9. They landed on a 
small bare island in the lake. Safe from coyotes, bears, 
and bobcats, it made an ideal place for their nests. 








